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ON THE MEANING OF UNIVERSALITY 


N rationalistic Greek philosophy, and in the scholastic tradition 
deriving from it, the problem of universality is intimately bound 
up with the perplexing notion of “participation.” How can one idea 
be participated in by many particulars? How can one idea inhere in 
many particulars at one and the same time and still be one, not many? 
Does not ‘participation’ presuppose divisibility of that which is 
participated in? And how, then, are the “parts” of the universal— 
the generically identical, though numerically or existentially differ- 
ent, adjectives—related to the universal itself, i.e., the adjective qua 
abstract noun? Are the adjectives related to the abstract noun as 
copies are related to their common pattern? But then a third uni- 
versal—Aristotle’s ‘third man’’—must be introduced as the element 
of similarity with respect to which the adjective is compared to the 
abstract noun, and this introduction of a ground of comparison, a 
tertium quid, is infinitely reiterative. 

These puzzles, as developed in Plato’s Parmenides and Aristotle’s 
criticism of the Platonic ‘‘Ideas,” are due to the hypostatization of 
adjectives into entities, things, a hypostatization that has its source 
in the linguistic possibility of making nouns out of adjectives. It 
is the definition of particulars or things that the relation between 
their temporal and their spatial locus is one-one or many-one, but 
never one-many, i.e., that they can not at one and the same time be 
in many places. It is, however, just the differentiating mark of uni- 
versals that the relation between their temporal and their spatial 
locus is one-many—a universal being a universal in virtue of being 
predicable, actually or potentially, of many things at the same time,— 
and hence the multipresence of the universal seems paradoxical only 
if the universal is tacitly treated as a thing. A thing, by definition, 
can not be numerically many, for to be numerically one is just what 
characterizes a thing assuch. A universal or predicate, however, is, 
by definition, numerically many: it is something that has instances. 
Hence it is only if the qualitative or intensional oneness of the uni- 
versal is converted into numerical or extensional oneness, that the 
paradoxes of “‘ participation” arise, with their concomitant elevation 
of the universal into a separate subsistent. A logical distinction— 
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intensional unity, as against extensional eeedineg thus converted 
into an ontological separation. 

This very same act of “reification” or ihabiauiadtinn of the 
abstract, which thus gives rise to Platonic “realism,” is, indirectly, 
also the origin of nominalism, the antagonist of Platonic realism. 
The realist argues that the element of similarity which unites par- 
ticulars into classes can not be conceived of as existing im those par- 
ticulars, simultaneous multiple location being paradoxical, and hence 
must have its being above those particulars (where the metaphor 
‘““above” may be taken to signify logical priority; i.e., we can 
meaningfully talk about a universal without referring to its exten- 
sion). The nominalist, who likewise tries to conceive the universal 
as an entity, a thing, finds, by introspectionist experiment, that he 
can not conceive the universal as something distinct from its par- 
ticular instances: a conic section that is neither a circle nor a parabola 
nor an ellipse nor a hyperbola is inconceivable (or rather: uwnimagi- 
nable); and so is, to take another example, matter as devoid of all 
specific qualities. ‘The inference hence drawn by the nominalist is 
that the universal is merely a name in its capacity of standing for or 
representing a plurality of particulars. This definition is prima 
facie absurd if the emphasis is laid on the ‘“‘name”’: for, obviously, a 
name, as a sound or complex of letters, is as much a particular as any 
one of the things it denotes; and if it is true that you can not step 
twice into the same river, it is also true that you can not step twice 
into the same name. However, this definition comes near the true 
conception of the universal as a relation rather than a thing, if 
emphasis is laid on the capacity or function of representation, which 
makes a name an element of discourse rather than an element of the 
physical or psychical world. A pattern is a pattern only in virtue 
of its capacity of representing a series of particulars; apart from this 
symbolic or representative function, it is as much a particular as 
the things it represents. Thus, there is truth and error in the tradi- 
tional objection against the universal as an entity distinct from the 
particulars that exemplify it: that the universal, as thus abstracted, 
is just another particular is true in the sense in which it is true that a 
symbol is just another particular; but it is false, in so far as the 
symbol is a symbol only in virtue of being the relatum of a relation, 
the symbolic or representative relation. For the universality re- 
sides in that relation, and only derivatively in the particular relatum 
in which the relation is embodied. 

But, once it is recognized that the universal, though being a 
relational property of particulars, is not itself a particular, the oppo- 
sition between nominalism and realism ceases to be of relevance. 
The universal is neither a ‘‘real’”’ quality nor a name, but it may, as 
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a representative function, an invariant sign-meaning relation, be 
embodied in either one of them.' That you can not step twice into 
the same name, and that you can not step twice into the same 
quality, there being no constant qualities in nature: these facts are 
irrelevant to the ‘‘reality” of universals. ‘‘As far as qualities are 
identical in their functional force, as means of identification and 
demarcation of kinds, objects are of the same kind no matter how 
unlike their immediate qualities” (Dewey: Logic, p. 250). ‘‘The 
quality as an existence is constantly changing. It is constant and 
uniform only in its function” (zbid., p. 270). Analogously, as far as 
names—which, qua particulars, are just another kind of natural 
qualities—are identical in their connotative and denotative force 
(the latter deriving from the former), the predicament that you can 
not step twice into the same name does not affect the universality of 
names. 

If the universal is thus interpreted as an invariant relation, rather 
than an entity, whether generic image, name, or subsistent ‘‘idea,”’ 
the controversy between nominalism and realism ceases to be 
relevant, the common premise of these opposite views being annihi- 
lated. Predication, then, appears neither as the assertion of partici- 
pation or inherence, nor as the assignment of a linguistic mark to a 
particular, but as the statement of an invariant relation, a “uniform 
mode of operation.” The true meaning of universal statements, 
that is, is revealed by their hypothetical rather than their categorical 
form. If ‘‘all 2 are y’”’ is read as “‘all x participate in y,”’ then it 
suggests the false conception of the universal y as a self-sufficient 
subsistent that happens to be participated in by particulars. If it 
is, however, read as ‘‘whenever z, then y,’”’ then y’s universality 
explicitly means its being a necessary condition for z, its functioning 
as a sign, a ratio cognoscendi, of x. yy as perceived and z as perceived 
may not be, and probably are not, identical for two different minds 
and for the same mind at different occasions of their perception. 
But what is invariant or universal is precisely the if-then relation: 
given the properties which define z, the property y is also potentially 
given, i.e., experienceable under special operational conditions. If 
the subject x and the predicate y are both of them concepts, then the 
verification of the antecedent and the consequent separately (the 
components of the hypothetical) does in turn involve invariant re- 
lations such as symbolized by ‘“‘if x, then y.”’ One might, e.g., say 

1 Cf. Berkeley, in the Principles of Human Knowledge, Introduction, sections 
11 and 12: “A word becomes general by being made the sign, not of an abstract 
general idea [the universal reified into a Platonic Idea!], but of several particular 
ideas, any one of which it indifferently suggests to the mind.” ‘An idea, which 


considered in itself is particular, becomes general by being made to represent or 
stand for all other particulars of the same sort.” 
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‘fa is an z, hence it has the property y”’; then, if x is a concept (as 
contrasted with a quale, a percept), the verification of ‘‘a is an x” 
will be mediated by an invariant relation stating what z is invariably 
connected with and thus is evidence for anything’s being an z: if z, 
then z, let ussay. And analogously, if y is a concept, then the veri- 
fication of any x’s, such as a, having the property y will be mediated 
by an if-then relation defining the meaning of the concept y, such 
as “if y, then gq.” This procedure of verifying a predication by 
breaking subject and predicate, antecedent and consequent, up into 
invariant relations must, of course, if it is to be a finite operation, 
ultimately terminate in direct verification by immediate appre- 
hension. Thus, in the statement “‘all sugar is sweet,” it is likely 
that ‘‘sweet”’ will not be considered as a concept but as a quality 
“had,” a quale. The consequent of the hypothetical ‘if anything 
has the properties defining the concept ‘sugar,’ then it is sweet,” will 
be verified by a direct operation of tasting; eo ipso, however, the 
predicate ‘‘sweet”’ can not, in this context, be considered as a uni- 
versal ; it is not cognitively experienced as a sign, but esthetically as a 
quality. 

Cognitive agreement is possible as long as publicly verifiable 
universals are in play: we can cognitively agree that “‘a is an z, 
because it is a y,’”’ taking for granted some prior agreement as to y’s 
being evidence for x. But when privately “had” qualia enter the 
scene, then cognitive verification becomes impossible and we have 
simply to assume that our private fields of consciousness correspond: 
that “‘a is a y,”’ ie., for example, that this taste is sweet, that this 
color is green, that these spatially contiguous events (say, the 
coincidence of light-rays reflected from different spatial loci into the 
retinae of the observer’s eyes) are simultaneous; this can not be 
known, but only believed. These perceptual judgments differ in 
type from the conditional judgments considered above: they are not 
about universals but about qualia. They are predications in a 
grammatical sense only, not in a logical sense: ‘‘sweet taste,’’ “‘green 
color,” ‘‘simultaneity,” are their true contents, contents of ‘‘ having,” 
not of knowing. This is true of all demonstrative judgments, i.e., 
judgments having a “‘this” as their subject: they merely assert the 
immediate apprehension of a quale, and this quale, because of being 
non-cognitively experienced, i.e., experienced in its immediacy, not 
in its signifying capacity, is not a universal,? despite the fact that it 
grammatically appears in the judgment as a predicate. Only if it 
were treated as a sign of another quale, the demonstrative judgment 
thus becoming capable of indirect verification—and ipso facto 


2 It is, of course, only in an elliptical sense that a quality can be said to be a 
universal: its universality is derivative from its symbolic function. 
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ceasing to be a demonstrative judgment,—would it be a universal: 
this is an x, because it is a y, and x implies y (i.e., whenever anything 
isz,itisy). Here xis a universal, but y is not, y being undefined, or 
signifying nothing beyond itself; although, if the two demonstrative 
judgments (‘this is z,”’ and ‘‘this is y’’) are considered in isolation, y 
and x seem to have exactly the same logical status. 
This theory of universality or meaning (“‘universal’” and 
‘““meaning”’ are, according to widespread usage, convertible terms: 
they are opposed to “‘qualia”’ or private images, which constitute the 
contents of the private field of consciousness, while they themselves 
constitute the realm of public or objective mind) is, of course, an 
operational theory. The puzzle how one idea can be participated in 
by many things at once reappeared in sensationistic or “‘mentalistic”’ 
psychology as the puzzle, in C. I. Lewis’s words,® “‘how meaning can 
be objective and shared, when the psychological states which are 
bearers of this meaning are separate existences and not even identical 
in their qualitative content.’’ The solution of the puzzle lies in the 
fact that the community of meaning resides in the definitions, 
specifying invariant relations, of terms; such (relational) meanings 
are sharable, however private and idiosyncratic the psychological 
associations of the terms (the relata) themselves may be. Judgment, 
or more precisely, conceptual judgment (as contrasted with per- 
ceptual judgment) states such invariant relations, i.e., correlations 
between actual experience referred to by the subject and possible 
experience referred to by the predicate. It is meaningful if it is 
verifiable, i.e., if the operational conditions can be stated which 
would convert the experience indicated as possible by the predicate 
into an actuality. Meaningful judgment,‘ in other words, is veri- 
fiable prediction. 

Those invariant relations between actual and possible experi- 
ences which constitute, according to the operational theory, the 
meaning of concepts, or rather meaning in general, must, of course, 
be divided into formal or analytic and synthetic or empirical ones. 
‘‘All triangles are plane figures” states a formal invariant relation, 
“fall crows are black’’ states an empirical one. But the boundaries 
between these two types of invariant relations, “‘conjunctions” and 
“connections,’’ are not fixed once and forever. On the contrary, in 
so far as many definitions—formal invariant relations—are real 
definitions, in the sense of being descriptive of empirical substances, 

3 Cf. Mind and the World Order, pp. 69-70. 

4I am here following Dewey’s terminology in denoting by “judgment” 
statements about individual existential subject-matter, as contrasted with non- 
existential ‘‘propositions.’”” A judgment is not a proposition, but a proposition is 
implicit in any verifiable judgment as the statement of its truth-conditions: the 

judgment “‘a is x, because it is y” implies the proposition “‘if z, then y.” 
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many formal invariant relations have originated, through grounded 
“stipulation,” from empirical invariant relations. Definitional con- 
nections, in other words, often represent generalizations of empirical 
conjunctions. Thus, ‘‘all matter has weight” may have originally 
expressed a “constant conjunction”; but since no contradictory 
instance has ever been found, it has been generalized into a defini- 
tional implication; it has, in other words, been converted from a 
descriptive into a prescriptive law: if any instance of matter should 
be found that has no weight, we might, rather than regard the law 
as refuted, refuse to identify it as an instance of matter. 

As was said at the beginning of this paper, the problem of uni- 
versality traditionally presented itself as the problem of how the 
Many can participate in the One. In logic, the same problem ap- 
pears as the problem of the relation between the intension and the 
extension of concepts. This problem is acute especially in connec- 
tion with the question as to the “proper” interpretation of the uni- 
versal judgment. There is, on the one hand, the empiricistic 
tendency to interpret the universal judgment extensionally, i.e., to 
reduce it to a categorical collective judgment. Against this reduc- 
tion of the concept or universal to the “‘class,’’ which results in the 
identification of the universal judgment with the subsumptive judg- 
ment, Leibniz already urged: ‘‘Dass ein Begriff diese oder jene 
EFigentuemlichkeit besitzt, dies besagt nicht, dass sie allen seinen 
Exemplaren zukommt.” > But Leibniz would have been equally 
opposed to the Platonistic tendency to identify the universal with 
its intensional aspect, the tendency to reduce the universal judgment 
to a “connection of attributes” and thus to rob it of its existential 
import. For Leibniz’s logic of the calculus involves the very same 
constructivistic theory of concepts by which Dewey, in our day, 
tried to synthetize the one-sided extremes of empiricistic and 
Platonistic logic. We understand a concept—or we have an “‘ade- 
quate” idea,—according to Leibniz, if we can state its real definition, 
not merely its nominal definition. The definition is merely nominal, 
and thus “‘inadequate,”’ if it is merely denotative or merely conno- 
tative, if it refers, that is, to the concept’s extension alone or to its 
intension, an attribute, alone. Thus, the definition of a circle 
in terms of pointing to existing circles, or its definition in terms of 
properties (in Aristotle’s sense of ‘‘ property,” i.e., a convertibly pred- 
icable attribute, e.g., in the case of the circle, the property of having 
@ maximum area for a fixed circumference), would be equally 
nominal or “inadequate.’’ The real definition of the circle, its 
“adequate” concept, is the rule of its construction, and thus is both 


5 Cf. Cassirer: Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der 
neueren Zeit, Vol. II, p. 54. 
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extensional and intensional: it is the operational possibility of 
existent particulars satisfying a certain condition. The universal 
“circle” is not an element of identity which we extract, by compari- 
son, from a series of particular circles, but it is the rule by whose 
application the particular circles themselves are generated. It is, in 
scholastic terms, a ‘‘unitas ante rem,” not a ‘“‘unitas post rem”: the 
law is logically and genetically prior to the series. 

A purely extensional and a purely intensional interpretation of 
universality are both alike instances of the reductive fallacy, the 
fallacy of converting aspects into wholes. If one emphasizes the 
extensional aspect of predicates, i.e., interprets them as classes, then 
propositions appear as class-inclusions, predication appears as the 
subsumption of a particular under a class of particulars. If one 
emphasizes, on the other hand, the intensional aspect of predicates, 
ie., regards them as denotatively or extensionally indefinite meanings, 
pure connotations or intensions, then predication appears, not as the 
inclusion of a subject in a class of subjects, but as the analysis of a 
subject into one of its predicates. That the extensional interpre- 
tation of the universal judgment, derivative from the reduction of 
the predicate or concept to the class, is inadequate, is proved by the 
fact that it is the intension of a concept which delimits or prescribes 
its extension, such that, if the concept were identical with its exten- 
sion, there could not be different concepts or different classes at all, 
there being no intension or meaning to demarcate one class from 
another. We could not, then, talk at all of a class, but only of the 
class, viz., “‘being,”’ the ‘‘swmmum genus,’’ the class of all classes.’ 
Also, the identification of the concept with its extension is contra- 
dicted by the obvious fact that different concepts may have identical 
extensions. For example, the trigonometric functions sin zx and 
cos z have the same extension (the domain of the functions extending 
from — 1 to + 1), yet they are different functions. 

Furthermore, this one-sided conception of universality ignores 
the distinction between the categorically universal, or the collective, 

6 This constructivistic theory of concepts, by the way, seems to be the basis 
of Leibniz’s metaphysical doctrine of essences as being originally endowed with a 
tendency toward existence, which enabled him to avoid the Platonistic dualism of 
essence and existence, intension and extension, just as his attribution of “primitive 


force” to all matter was directed against the Cartesian dualism of inertia and 
force. 

7 Thus James Mill, in developing his naive nominalistic theory of universality, 
says (cf. Analysis of the Human Mind, London 1869, p. 271): “Plato’s error lay in 
misconceiving the One; which he took, not for the aggregate, but something per- 
vading the aggregate.’’ But, how could there be a defined aggregate, unless there 
were an identical intension ‘‘pervading” the aggregate? Besides, Mill involves 
himself in a self-contradiction, since he says, in the same treatise, that the principle 
of classification is resemblance. 
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and the hypothetically universal (Dewey’s “universal,” as con- 
trasted with the “‘generic”’) judgment. A hypothetical judgment 
may be formally or grammatically translatable into a categorical 
collective judgment of the all-type. But if its antecedent states 
ideal, i.e., contrary to fact, conditions, it has no direct existential 
import, such that this formally valid translation does violence to its 
meaning: the collection of subjects into which a contrary-to-fact 
antecedent is translatable, is non-existent, a “‘null-class.”’ 

On the other hand, a purely intensional interpretation of the uni- 
versal judgment, i.e., its reduction to a hypothetical without mention 
of at least possible extension, seems equally inadequate. A judg- 
ment, even if it is universal and has as such no reference to existent 
individuals, can not be said to exhibit a ‘‘connection of attributes.” 
For, the negation of “attributes A and B are connected” would be 
‘attributes A and B are not connected.’”’ However, as is taught in 
elementary logic, the contradictory of a universal affirmative is a 
particular negative, not a universal negative—which latter is the 
contrary of the A-proposition to be contradicted,—and a particular 
judgment is an extensional judgment, a judgment about individuals. 
The only way to contradict that ‘‘ A is connected with B,”’ is to point 
to some individuals that exhibit A while they do not exhibit B. A 
universal judgment, then, may not refer to actual extension, but it 
must refer to possible extension. ‘All S are P” and ‘“‘if S, then P” 
are both one-sided interpretations of the universal judgment. 
Mathematical logic shows a sound “‘synthetic”’ instinct, in defining 
the universal judgment in terms of both ‘“‘connection of attributes 
and possible, though not necessarily actual, individuals: (x)[S(x) im- 
plies P(x)], i.e., if any individual has the property S, then it has the 
property P too. 

This latter formulation of the universal judgment, which avoids 
both its empiricistic reduction to a collective judgment and its 
platonistic reduction to a purely intensional ‘‘connection of attri- 
butes,” closely resembles Dewey’s “‘universal” judgment, as con- 
trasted with the ‘‘generic’”’ judgment. The universal judgment 
differs from the generic judgment in that it has no direct existential 
import; but it likewise differs from a ‘‘purely”’ intensional judgment 
in that it refers to possible extension and thus has indirect existential 
import. Accordingly, its ground is not purely existential and is not 
purely formal either: it is existential in so far as the universal judg- 
ment represents a real (in the sense of empirically descriptive) 
definition; it is also formal in so far as it represents a definition. 
Suppose observation disclosed an individual x that falls within the 
kind defined by property S, and still fails to exhibit property P. 
Would this instance refute the universal judgment: (x)[S(x) implies 
P(z)]? No, rather the universal judgment would refute the alleged 
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contradictoriness of the instance: for it prescribes that an individual 
is identifiable as a member of the kind defined by property S only 
if it exhibits property P; failing to exhibit P, x simply is not an S. 
But, on the other hand, this prescriptive definition can not have 
existential import, or be a real definition, unless it represents a 
generalization of an empirical ‘‘conjunction,”’ unless, that is, it repre- 
sents the conversion of a formerly descriptive hypothesis or ‘‘ generic 
proposition”’ or empirical law into a rule. Otherwise, what warrant 
would there be for assuming that the properties which it interrelates 
are exhibited by existence, how, in other words, could it have 
existential import? The law of gravitation, e.g., may be said to be 
a rule that ‘‘expresses a condition which any observed thing must 
satisfy if the property ‘material’ is groundedly applicable to it”’ (cf. 
Dewey’s Logic, p. 272), because it has itself been derived from ex- 
perience. Suppose, however, one contrived a “‘universal” stating 
the interrelation of the property of being a material body with the 
property of attracting other bodies directly with the product of their 
masses and inversely with the 5th power of their distance: such an 
‘interrelation of characters”’ is logically possible, but it represents a 
nominal, not a real, definition; what existential import, therefore, 
would it have, how could it function in existential inquiry? Beforea 
“universal”? can be used as a “procedural means” the concepts 
which it “‘interrelates” must be known not to be ‘‘null-classes.” 
Archimedes’ law of the lever, to take another example, which states 
the conditions of equilibrium of a lever, can function as an instru- 
ment of testing the equality of weights or of lengths; but before it 
could thus be adopted as an a priori law, it had to be established on 
a posterior: grounds. The emphasis on this interdependence of ex- 
istence and criterion, description and prescription, the a posteriori 
and the a priori, does, indeed, underlie Dewey’s whole theory of 
inquiry. However, his notion of the “universal” is ambiguous, be- 
cause no explicit distinction is made between real or actualized 
possibility and “‘pure’”’ or formal possibility. The hypothetical 
propositions of which pure mathematics consists may become 
functionally grounded hypotheses, i.e., prescriptive definitions func- 
tioning as ‘conceptual means” in empirical inquiry, as soon as 
existence happens to exemplify, to our knowledge, the possibilities 
they state (as the formal truths of non-Euclidean geometries, e.g., 
acquired existential import in Einsteinian physics). But prior to 
such existential discoveries, they must be admitted to be purely 
formally grounded. 

Generic propositions or empirical laws are, as Dewey rightly ob- 
serves, logically I-propositions. It follows that if one, like John 
Stuart Mill, reduces the universal judgment to the generic judgment, 

a@ summary-description, one has to dismiss universality as a fiction of 
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language. But the aggregate, the collection, is only a moment in the 
universal, it is not equivalent to the universal itself. A collection is 
a collection of something, and the something, the ‘‘quidditas” which 
defines the collection, is the complementary moment, the intensional 
aspect of the universal. If the empiricist over-emphasizes the Many 
in the universal, overlooking that the altogether indeterminate or 
pure particular is just as unutterable as is the mystic’s One, the 
Platonist, on the other hand, over-emphasizes what the empiricist 
under-emphasizes, the One, the Essence, which defines the Many, the 
existents. He forgets that the One, the quiddity, is not so much an 
answer as a question: Quid? ri éo7.?® And to answer the ques- 
tion is to differentiate the One, to make the Many One, to render the 
particular intelligible. In mathematical terms: f(x) assumes specific 
values f(a), f(b). Apart from the function of organizing particulars 
the universal is just as fictional as is a mathematical function (in the 
sense of a “‘law of association”’ of numbers) apart from the domain 
of values which it defines. 

Whatever ambiguities may beset Dewey’s “‘universal,”’ one thing 
is clear: in identifying the universal with a leading principle that is 
both descriptive of and prescriptive for ‘‘ways of operation,” just 
as a rule of inference, e.g., is a ‘‘habit”’ of inference rendered explicit 
and raised into a prescriptive norm, he has shown clear insight into 
the organic unity of the One and the Many, intension and extension, 
the organic unity which Hegel called ‘‘the concrete universal.’ Is 
the One imposed upon the Many, or is it discovered therein? Is the 
universal prescriptive or is it descriptive? These questions are 
based on false disjunctions, on the reductive ‘‘either-or” of the 
‘“‘abstract understanding,” in Hegel’s terms. Organizing relations 
are existential and just as much matters of experience as that which 
they organize. But once they are abstracted from particulars they 
can function as principles of organization of further particulars: 
descriptive laws function, once they have been discovered, as instru- 
ments of prediction or, more generally speaking, extrapolation, and 
the success of their functioning as such “conceptual tools” will in 
turn increase their descriptive capacity: successful application of a 
generalization to particulars other than those from which it has been 

derived increases its probability. Methodological value and onto- 

logical status are thus mutually corroborative. And this rhythm of 

abstraction of universals and construction of particulars by the instru- 

mentality of abstracted universals is the essence of scientific inquiry. 

It is the manifestation of the organic unity of universal and particular. 
ARTHUR Pap 


New York City 
® Cf. Cassirer: Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, vol. 3, pp. 350-364. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


Queries ON Naturat Law, Human Ricuts, 
AND Human NaturRE 


HE interrelation of these three basic concerns of philosophers 

at any time and of almost all men today is suggested in a fresh 

and provocative way in Maritain’s recent The Rights of Man and 

Natural Law. The reading of this brilliant little book tempts me 

to ask a few questions which I can not answer and Maritain does 
not answer, but which need answering badly. 

To begin with, Maritain conceives natural law in classic terms 
as the absolute moral law and points out emphatically that it is 
unwritten. Why it should be unwritten is not so clear, for Maritain 
does not regard this law as difficult to learn. It follows directly 
from the necessary ends fixed by human nature, that is, ‘from the 
single fact that man is man” (p. 63). Similarly human rights are 
“owed to man because of the very fact that he is man” (p. 65). 
Maritain calls this ‘‘political humanism.”’ The rights which he 
enumerates may, therefore, be interpreted as definitions of human 
nature. The basic human rights are the rights to existence or life, 
to personal freedom, to the pursuit of the perfection of moral and 
rational life, to the pursuit of eternal good, to keeping one’s body 
whole, to marrying according to one’s choice and raising a family, 
to free associations. These rights are due to any person because 
he is a person. In addition to these ‘‘human”’ rights, there are 
the democratically recognized civic or political rights, ‘‘the rights 
of the working person,” and international rights, all of which grow 
out of specific social relations rather than out of human nature. 

One should not ask the author in so small a volume to explain 
precisely how the human rights can be derived from human nature; 
but one can scarcely help expressing wonder at the confidence which 
he exhibits both in deriving them and in assuming that they have 
definite practical meaning. For even admitting that these rights 
can be given a universal meaning for any person, there remain the 
urgent problems of devising the particular conditions under which 
they can be realized here and now, and in terms of which they acquire 
practical significance. The civic, economic, and international 
rights formulated by Maritain are, precisely because they are less 
universal, less ambiguous. 

There is a more basic difficulty, however, in interpreting Mari- 
tain’s humanism. He believes and asserts that ‘‘the same natural 


1 Jacques Maritain, The Rights of Man and Natural Law. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. 119 pp. $1.50. 
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law which lays down our most fundamental duties, and by virtue 
of which every law is binding, is the very law which assigns to us 
our fundamental rights,’”’ (p. 66), but he fails to explain why the 
idea of human rights is relatively recent, though the idea of natural 
law is very ancient. Few of the human rights enumerated above 
were recognized (even by Christians) until the eighteenth century, 
and they were ‘“‘obvious” implications of natural law for a very 
short time indeed. (It is difficult for most philosophers of law to 
ignore the critiques of Hume and Bentham.) Quite apart from the 
historical problem of the origin of natural rights, there is a philo- 
sophical difficulty in Maritain’s dualistic theory of human nature. 
According to him, man’s social existence is horizontal and his 
aspiration is vertical. As a rough metaphor this is intelligible. 
But Maritain in some places represents God as totally unrelated to 
society: the ultimate end of man transcends society completely, is 
eternal, non-temporal, supernatural, and the Kingdom of God is not 
of this world. On the other hand, God is conceived as absolute 
justice, and love, the creator of natural moral law, the author and 
pattern of communal life and friendship. Is God radically social or 
not? Is man’s spirit radically social or not? By “social” neither 
Maritain nor I mean merely ‘‘political.”” The question is: are there 
two radically different dimensions in human nature, one horizontal 
and the other vertical, one historical, the other immaterial. Bergson 
speaks frankly of ‘“‘two sources.”” Is Maritain equally dualistic? 
Like a rational humanist or Aristotelian he speaks of ‘‘the order of 
naturally sacred things” (p. 4), of ‘‘the natural aspirations of the 
human person”’ (p. 34), and of natural law. Like a supernaturalist 
he claims that a human person is ‘“‘made for God and for a life supe- 
rior to time, before being constituted a part of the political com- 
munity” (p. 79), and he asserts that ‘“‘every right possessed by 
man is possessed only by virtue of the right possessed by God, 
which is pure Justice” (p. 66). Then he equates the two positions 
by such curious circumlocutions as the following: ‘‘This kingdom 
of eternal life corresponds, by virtue of a gift which surpasses all 
measures of nature, to a natural aspiration of the spirit in us” 
(p. 76). ‘‘God has soverign right over creatures and He has no 
moral obligation towards them (although He owes it to Himself to 
give them that which is required by their nature)” (p. 65). To 
exclaim “paradox,” ‘‘tension,” “‘dynamism,” etc., is beside the 
point. The question is not concerning the facts of conflict, tension, 
and aspiration in human experience, but concerning the interpreta- 
tion of these facts. Is natural law temporal or not? If not, why 
is it a relevant and reliable guide to temporal and social relations? 
HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


CotumsBi1a UNIVERSITY 
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Art and Freedom. A Historical and Biographical Interpretation of 
the Relations Between the Ideas of Beauty, Use and Freedom in 
Western Civilization from the Greeks to the Present Day. Horacr 
M. Kaien. 2 Vols. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
1942. xvii + ix + 1066 pp. $6.50. 


Mr. Kallen’s book is neither a history of esthetics nor a history 
of the idea of freedom, but rather of both, as they bear on each other, 
and on the theories that men have invented to account for the uses to 
which they put art. Starting with Plato, the historical narrative 
covers, selectively, the ancient, the medieval, and the modern 
European and American periods, though the emphasis is decidedly 
on the modern, to which eight hundred pages are dedicated as 
against eighty given to the two earlier epochs. From the Preface 
one gathers that the book was nearly one third of a century in prepa- 
ration, and even a casual glance reveals that between the covers of 
its two volumes an enormous erudition has been imprisoned. It is 
thus a major undertaking by a man who is known not only to 
students of William James and of Bergson, but who as a publicist on 
social and political problems is more popularly known than most 
professors of philosophy ever get to be. 

The fundamental thesis of the book seems to be that art and 
esthetic theory are expressions of the will to freedom in men, and 
hence serve the historian as guides to the development of the idea of 
freedom and of the history of its struggle for realization in the west. 
This in turn, I take it, means that neither art nor esthetic theory can 
be adequately understood if studied in isolation; both must be 
referred beyond themselves to two sets of facts by which art and 
esthetic theory are illumined and which in turn they illumine, 
namely, the facts of the thinker’s biography and those of the larger 
human struggle between freedom and tyranny in the service of which 
the theory was devised. 

But I am not at all sure of having adequately grasped the 
author’s intention, in spite of his Preface, in spite of a twelve-page 
synopsis of the work given in the introductory ‘‘Proem” and of 
statements of his objective on page 15 and elsewhere. And the 
reason lies in my failure to grasp clearly his methodological assump- 
tions and techniques, and the precise meaning which he attaches to 
his basic concepts, art, freedom, use. On his own statement it would 
seem that what he intends is to reduce—in Carnap’s sense of the 
term—art and esthetic theory to their political determinants; for he 
tells us (Preface, p. xiii) that he believes that 


the measures of the esthetician are as secondary and derivative as the norms of 
the moralist, that they are passional imperialisms which seek to extend the singu- 
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larity of some passing specific experience into an eternal and universal rule; that 
they are not causes but consequences, but formations of a certain personal urgency 
or élan which is singular to each individual and at once the going and the goal of 
his struggle to live. 


In the next paragraph he tells us that the “aptest name for this 
singularity is Freedom.” And in the lines that follow we are told 
that this freedom is “specific to the being of each of us, and ultimately 
irreducible and incommensurable.”’ 

My methodological difficulty consists first in the fact that I 
can not find out by what means Mr. Kallen verifies his intuitions 
regarding the interests that esthetic doctrines were created to serve 
and ‘‘the passions’”’ which, as he puts it, ‘‘ generated them” (p. 935). 
Nor is it clear to me whether the connections disclosed between 
doctrines and generating passions are meant to certify or invalidate 
the doctrine or are intended as merely interesting correlations. As 
I read him, the reasons that he rejects Plato’s doctrine are chiefly 
psychological: he rejects them because Plato was motivated by 
‘anger and frustration,” by “‘envy,’’ and by the “hope to turn the 
tables on the hated masters of his native scene” (p. 40). Iam also 
troubled because I can not find out from the text whether his own 
esthetic doctrine is itself a passionate imperialism seeking to extend 
its own singularity into a universal rule. If his doctrine is only 
that, it is only an autobiographical fact, interesting as the autobi- 
ography of one of our contemporaries, and not to be taken any more 
seriously as science than we need to take the rest of the history of 
esthetics; for science makes claims to objectivity, and statements 
that do not make such claims can not be taken as science. Or is his 
theory intended as more than self-expression? Book XII would 
indicate that it is. But Mr. Kallen failed to initiate us into the 
criteria and techniques of verification by means of which esthetics, 
which until our day has been nothing more than self-expression, has 
been converted by him into a science. 

To one reader at least the analysis of the passions which have 
generated esthetic theory seems the most fantastic use of popular 
psycho-analysis that he has ever run across in what seemingly pur- 
ports to be a serious philosophic enterprise. Thus Plato’s motiva- 
tions are discovered from the sound of his prose: ‘‘The anger and 
frustration that drove him to this vision [the vision of an otherwordly 
beauty], the envy and the hope to turn the tables on the hated 
masters of his native scene, sound in his prose”’ (loc. cit.). And 
later we are informed that ‘‘the deeper reason” why Aristotle “‘ could 
not stomach the Platonic Otherworld”’ was, perhaps, “that his life 
was, till the year before its end, unmarred by misfortune.” Now 
it takes a psycho-analyst between six months and a year, I believe, of 
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laborious analysis of copious data extracted against the will of the 
patient, before he can discover the motivations of his patient. And 
even then, I take it that a good analyst would be somewhat diffident 
about stating what are the deeper reasons of his patient’s conscious 
processes. Mr. Kallen does not discuss the techniques by means 
of which he ascribes motives. And what one would like to have 
light on is what improvement on psycho-analysis enables Mr. Kallen 
to go from the-almost-nothing that we know of Aristotle’s private 
life to his “‘deeper reasons”’ for rejecting Plato’s theories. 

As regards the category of ‘“‘freedom” my central difficulty con- 
sists in my inability to decide whether Mr. Kallen intends it as a 
political or a biological category. For without a decision on this 
point the whole essay remains bafflingly ambiguous. After worrying 
over these two volumes for some months I have made up my mind 
that he must intend it as a biological category. And Iam confirmed 
in my hunch by the reading of an essay entitled ‘‘What Is Real and 
What Is Illusory in Human Freedom,” and published in Freedom and 
the Modern World (edited by Mr. Kallen. New York, Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1928). In this essay we are told that the struggle 
for freedom is carried on against inner powers, physical and spiritual, 
and outer forces, in nature and in the human world; but he does not 
assign any social or historical limits to this struggle, and this would 
seem to indicate that it is a universal struggle underlying politics. 
But whether freedom is intended as a political category or as a 
biological one, we are in trouble. If political, I do not see how it can 
be said to be ultimately irreducible and incommensurable. And if 
biological, not one but at least two difficulties confront us. 

The first is that neither biology nor psychology—unless my 
ignorance of. these subjects is even greater than I take it to be—gives 
us ground for the assumption that the élan towards freedom is an 
innate human trait. The second arises from the fact that Mr. 
Kallen is both a relativist and a pragmatist.on the one hand, and on 
the other seems to believe in inalienable rights as part of his faith in 
freedom. For he tells us that the right to be different is “an ulti- 
mate of human personality ever seeking to express itself and ever 
suppressed”’ (p. 9). And in his sympathetic discussion of Thomas 
Jefferson’s ‘inherent and inalienable rights” (p. 919), he tells us that 
for Jefferson all else but these rights was a “‘ consequence of time and 
circumstance.”” Nowhere does he mark his disagreement with 
Jefferson’s doctrine or point out how its rationalistic assumptions are 
incompatible with the relativism and pragmatism which he himself 
accepts. 

Now I have difficulties of a similar nature with the meanings 
which Mr. Kallen attaches to the constellation of terms which group 
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around his notion of “‘art.’’ Let us look into the term “beauty.” 
Summarizing his results on page 935, Mr. Kallen informs us that his 
historical inquiry reveals that, broadly speaking, there are three 
groups of doctrines, and for various reasons he rejects all three. One 
sets beauty outside the world. The other holds beauty to be ‘‘an 
ineffable emergent from the composition of parts into a whole.” 
And the third arises out of the endeavor to solve the problems 
inherent in these two, and holds that beauty is a synonym for some 
kind of state of mind or body evoked by an external stimulus 
(Chapter XXXIV, Section 142, passim). In their place Mr. Kallen 
proposes the view that beauty is a relation (p. 944). And my first 
difficulty arises from the fact that the very same reasons advanced 
by Mr. Kallen (p. 947) against Santayana’s view that beauty is 
pleasure objectified seem to me to militate fatally against his own 
view of beauty as relation. Of Santayana’s doctrine he writes: 
We know . . . that there is nothing in the record of esthetic experience to justify 
the notion that beauty is pleasure perceived as an outer attribute of a beautiful 
object. We know that this notion is a consequence of ratiocination, not of ob- 
servation. We know that it does not follow from our taking the experience at its 
face value. We know that only the object is perceived, not the pleasure. 

Let me remark parenthetically that, in spite of this passage, I do not 
imagine that Mr. Kallen can believe that observation and ratioci- 
nation are mutually exclusive. He is a pragmatist. Nor can I 
imagine him to hold that only that which is directly observed can be 
accepted as existing, and that the things which are discovered by 
ratiocination are illusory. But what does he mean if not just this? 
But be this as it may, in his own words, which I must quote com- 
pletely lest I take them out of their context (loc. cit.), he informs us 
that it is not the relation of beauty that we observe but the object in 
the relation: 

Being the particular way in which a mind and an object are together in an esthetic 
experience, beauty does not bring itself to mind, it brings the object to mind. It 
does not install itself in the mind, it sets the mind for the object. And this is why 
beauty is not itself to be observed by the experiencer during his esthetic experience 
but is to be observed by another experience of one’s own or by another person 
perceiving the experiencer during his esthetic experience. At that time the latter 


is aware of the object and nothing else. After the experience, remembering, 
looking back upon it, he judges, ‘This is beautiful.” 


Now it is true indeed that Santayana’s objectified pleasure is the 
product of ratiocination. But so, in his own words, it would seem, 
is Mr. Kallen’s beauty as relation. For when one looks at a man 
beholding an object one does not literally see, or perceive through any 
other sense, the relation of beauty between the man and the object. 
It is only through a process of ratiocination that one is able to judge 
that the man was related to the object by the particular relation of 
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beauty and not by some other relation, say the relation of religious 
piety. And on his own theory this must also be true of oneself; if 
all one has in front of one is the object, and if the judgment is subse- 
quent, one only discovers one has undergone an esthetic experience 
after the fact, by looking back on the experience and ratiocinating 
about it. . 

But there is still more to my difficulty. For, of course, in the 
esthetic transaction there is a relation between mind and object, and 
in one sense there is no objection to calling the relation by the term 
‘“‘beauty.”’? The use of the term is somewhat novel, for “‘beauty”’ 
has always been employed, particularly when we take the experience 
at its face value, as Mr. Kallen takes it, to point, however vaguely 
and hesitatingly, to those objective traits the presence of which, in 
an object, evoke from us the esthetic experience and after the experi- 
ence ellicit the judgment of beauty. But Mr. Kallen has a perfect 
right to make it stand, not for the objective traits, but for the rela- 
tion between them and the esthetically perceiving mind. But he 
has no right to fall into the trap into which verbal definitions so often 
lead us, of denying by implication the facts which the definition only 
excludes from attention. . Let us reserve the term ‘‘beauty” ex- 
clusively for the relation between object and mind in an esthetic 
transaction as much as we will, two questions still remain and are 
perfectly valid: (1) What is it (a), in objects and (6), in minds (as 
related terms in the relational complex which is the esthetic transac- 
tion, and of which beauty is the relation) that determined their 
capacity to enter into the esthetic transaction, or to be related by 
the relation of beauty. (2) Under what conditions is the relation 
of beauty apt to relate its terms in the relational complex which is 
the esthetic transaction? (1) (a) and (2) are not only admitted as 
legitimate questions by Mr. Kallen but are answered by him in his 
own account of the esthetic experience, and (1) (b) is at least admitted 
as legitimate on page 15, but excluded from his inquiry, for on this 
page he tells us that his work is not designed to lay down an anatomy 
of beauty or a grammar of the arts. I can not accept Mr. Kallen’s 
account of the esthetic experience (p. 948) for a number of reasons, 
which I can not take up in detail, but chiefly because it consists in 
an attempt to define the esthetic experience in terms of one of its 
secondary functions rather than of its primary function. But note 
that Mr. Kallen does admit the legitimacy of all of these questions. 
Why then does he in Chapter XXXIV reject all efforts to answer 
(1) (a) as misguided? Verbal differences aside, the traditions have 
tried to answer all of these questions. And the Aristotelian and the 
Platonist sought each in its own way to find in objects certain ob- 
jective traits, which render them fit to enter into the esthetic trans- 
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action. The psychological tradition (as we might call it) sought 
~ those traits that render the mind apt to enjoy the esthetic experience, 
and neglected or, more exactly, sometimes tended to neglect the 
grammar of the arts or the anatomy of beautiful objects. These 
two traditions were not always adequately clear as to exactly what 
they were about in relation to what other traditions were attempting. 
But the point is that, defective as their efforts may have been, they 
are not precluded or invalidated by Mr. Kallen’s own doctrine, but 
are aspects of the total esthetic task of which his own is also an 
aspect. 

However, Mr. Kallen thinks that these questions are precluded 
by his own doctrine, and the reason for this seems to be that, since 
any object whatever can enter into an esthetic transaction, it seems 
to him hopeless to look for a trait or complex of traits common to all 
objects and the possession of which enables them to become esthetic 
objects. But his reasoning does not seem to be valid. For it is not 
in objects by themselves—whatever that may mean—that the trait 
or group of traits is to be found; it is to be found in esthetic objects, 
which is to say in objects in the esthetic transaction. And in these 
objects not only is it perfectly legitimate to seek for the factors that 
enable them to be related by beauty (in Mr. Kallen’s own usage of 
the term ‘“‘beauty’’), but, what is more, they have been found, and 
are fairly well known. Of course when we try to formulate the 
generic traits of all beautiful objects known or imaginable we must 
not be surprised to find that these are expressible only in highly 
abstract terms. And the reason why Mr. Kallen does not find such 
formulations acceptable is that he seems to be an extreme nominalist 
and seems to believe that abstract terms can not denote aspects of 
reality because the real is the specific, the individual. 

Nowit should be noted that the group of factors in the object that 
enables it to become one of the terms of the relational complex which 
is the esthetic transaction is one thing and the relation that relates 
the object to the mind—and for which Mr. Kallen would reserve the 
term “beauty’”—is another. And I suspect that my difficulties 
with Mr. Kallen’s criticisms of the traditions and with his own 
esthetic doctrines can all be traced to the fact that I find that I have 
to make a distinction between relational complexes, relations, and 
terms which these relations relate, whereas Mr. Kallen speaks only 
of relations, and I am never sure at any one time whether he refers 
to one or two or all the three things I have distinguished. Similarly 
with his use of the term ‘‘esthetic experience.’’ At times he seems 
to use it for the subjective phenomena, and at times for the relational 
complex which I have called the esthetic transaction. It is true, 
however, that the traditions have been all too ready to consider 
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esthetic objects as non-relational terms, as objects-by-themselves, 
and to attribute to these the beauty which they appear to have only 
in the esthetic transaction. And in so far as Mr. Kallen is reacting 
against this error, I heartily agree with him. Value realism of any 
kind whatever seems to me as unacceptable as it is to him—but for 
different reasons of course. But this is quite different from assuming 
that the search for factors in the esthetic object which enable them to 
be terms in the esthetic transaction, is doomed to failure because 
any object of any kind whatever can now enter into an esthetic 
transaction and later resist entrance. Indeed, I do not see what is 
gained by asserting that beauty is a relation. The important thing 
would be to discover what it is that it relates, and under what con- 
ditions it does the job of relating its terms. 

Mr. Kallen’s work has left me radically baffled after some study 
of it. I have sought to show some of the reasons why it did so. It 
is, however, only fair to point out that I have learned a great deal 
from his historical narrative, and I have no doubt that all his readers 
will. The reader will find that the treatment of some doctrines (as 
for instance Mr. Kallen’s interpretation of Plato, Augustine, and of 
the scholastics) is intensely prejudiced. His hatred (and the word 
is used advisedly) of any doctrine that challenges his own secular 
values leads him to dismiss easily theories which have greater 
validity than he is able to seein them. (I am thinking of his treat- 
ment of Kant as an instance.) The reader will also find the style 
in places unendurably wordy and in others extremely affected. But 
if he is able to surmount these obstacles and reads these nine 
hundred and sixty-three pages with some care he will surely end up 
a much better informed man than he began. 

It is a pity that Mr. Kallen did not take the trouble to document 
his work more carefully than he did. For a work of this nature and 
of this length, touching on so many diverse fields of learning, the 
documentation is simply not enough, and a reader less erudite than 
the author, and this class will include the majority of his readers, 
will have a great deal of difficulty tracing to their sources the larger 
number of citations, allusions, and references which he will run 
across. 


EuIseo VIVAs 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Socialism and Ethics. HowarpSrusam. New York: International 
Publishers. 1943. 223 pp. $2.50. 


Karl Marx writes in his Critique of the Gotha Programme, “‘ Right 
can never be higher than the economic structure and the cultural 
development of society thereby determined.” ! This is taken as 


1 Quoted by Howard Selsam, Socialism and Ethics, p. 12. 
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something of a text by Dr. Selsam. Behind this statement lies the 
galaxy of assumptions and contentions that constitute the general 


principles of Marxism, and out of it flow the major propositions of 
Marxist ethics. 


Dr. Selsam summarizes the general] propositions of a system of 
Marxist ethics as follows: 


First, ethics is a human creation, a reflection in consciousness of the needs 
and desires, hopes and aspirations, of actual men. Second, this reflection arises 
always out of the concrete material conditions of human life, the actual processes 
and relations whereby men produce the necessities for their life and its repro- 
duction. Third, moral conceptions change as the material conditions of life, 

. change. Fourth, in a society divided into conflicting economic classes, 
moral conceptions reflect class divisions and become either justifications for 
existing economic relations or demands for change in these relations. Fifth, a 
demand for a change in economic relations is the demand for the transfer of 
economic and political power from one class to another, and the moral justification 
of such a demand lies in the claim of this second class better to control and ad- 
minister the productive forces in the interests of society in general. . . . Finally, 
it follows thatethics is a social phenomenon, having no meaning for an isolated 
individual. . . . It comprises a complex pattern of ideals and obligations, with 
ideas of the good life and of justice and right as the keystones. Conversely, it 
follows that there can be no society or human group without ethics. . . . From 
the Marxist viewpoint, the goal of ethics consists in such a perfect identity of 
individual tendencies, desires, etc., and the social needs and ideals that all men 


in doing what they want to do, would be doing what they ‘“‘ought” to do and 
vice versa. [Pp. 69-70.] 


A glance at the first, second, third, and last of the propositions 
quoted, even without further reference to the development of these 
themes by the author, reveals that these principles are pretty much 
the common property of contemporary naturalists. Certainly they 
do not look strange to a Deweyan. Moreover, the actual goals and 
ideals set forth by the author as a representative of the Marxist 
position do not appear to differ significantly from the ideals and 
values of many non-Marxians. Since so many naturalists today 
envisage the future concretely in terms of some kind or some degree 
of socialization of the instruments of production as a precondition 
of social and ethical advance, the contentions, for example, that 
only under socialism can the rights of national minorities be safe- 
guarded, can real democracy be realized, and, above all, can the 
ever-present and inclusive ideal of freedom (conceived in semi- 
Hegelian terms) be effectively pursued—such contentions will start 
few quarrels, nor can it honestly be said that in the brief space taken 
for these subjects does the author appreciably deepen our under- 
standing of them. 

The fourth and fifth propositions quoted indicate one major 
difference that emerges between Marxist ethics and other natural- 
istic ethics. Both propositions are founded upon the doctrine that 
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class antagonism is focal in the understanding of the réle of ethical 
theory in contemporary civilization. The fourth asserts not merely 
that ethical considerations are concretely rooted in the material 
conditions of life, but, taking a more determinate position, asserts 
that any ethical position reflects class antagonisms and is either a 
justification of the present economic organization or is opposed to it. 
The implication is, and this is supported by the generally combative 
tone of the writing, that each ethical attitude belongs almost 
exclusively at any given time on one side or the other. The fifth 
proposition assigns ethical theory, in the present day, the primary 
role of justifying the class demands for political and economic 
domination. 

The logical outline of the argument is this: Whatever contributes 
to the welfare of the whole of humanity is ethically justified. The 
welfare of humanity today is best promoted by the demands of the 
working class, not only because they constitute the broad base of 
all society, but also because it is in the economic and political 
domination of the working class that the forces of production can 
be most efficiently utilized. It follows then that the soundest ethics 
of today will be associated with the demands of the working class. 
Whatever contributes to the hegemony of the working class is 
therefore ethically justified. This logic constitutes the basis of 
moral judgments, affording ethical criteria that are relative to a 
given historical period and yet absolute for that period. ‘‘The 
needs and interests of the working class provide the soundest 
foundation for moral judgments in the modern world” (p. 186). 

In addition to the fundamental place given to the concept of class 
morality, the Marxist position involves an evolutionary optimism 
which also distinguishes the Marxist ethics from other naturalistic 
ethics. This evolutionary optimism is partly, though not exclu- 
sively, the basis for the claim that the Marxist ethics is scientific. 
It involves, to this reviewer, a fundamental error in the conception 
of the relation between what is about to be and what ought to be. 
Historical materialism has shown, it is argued, that the path of 
development is such that the forces of production, being dynamic, 
require an expanding life for social groups and for the constituent 
individuals therein, a more inclusive consumption and a higher 
material level of existence if production is to maintain efficiency and 
is to continue to grow. Add to this the background view that moral 
values reflect the changes in the economic substructure, and it 
follows that the oughts of any given time will and should express 
this tendency. This whole argument concerning trends or laws of 
growth as it bears on the relation of fact and value depends upon 
an illicit conversion of a prediction into a prescription. It makes the 
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improvement of the material needs of people an absolute goal 
dictated by the expanding forces of production, such expanding 
forces constituting the energy of the historical process itself. It is 
comforting to find the realization of one’s fundamental values 
absolutely necessary to the expansion of the basic processes of 
civilization, but it gives no answer to those who are unwilling to 
accept those values as absolute, for example, those who see in the 
present-day trends more that is lost than gained by furthering the 
development of large-scale industry. Whether we agree with such 
negative ideas or not, we can not force a prediction as to the future 
into an ethical ought. Dr. Selsam vigorously condemns Spencer 
for converting biological laws of development into moral values, 
yet the conversion is no more justifiable when made on behalf of 
the struggling workers than when it is done in the interest of the 
Manchester manufacturers. 


EDWIN GARLAN 
Co.tumBia UNIVERSITY 
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The Vita Sancti Malchi of Reginald of Canterbury. A Critical Edi- 
tion With Introduction, Apparatus Criticus, Notes, and Indices. 
Levi Rospert Linn. (Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 3-4.) Urbana: The University of Illinois 
Press. 1942. 245 pp. $3.00 paperbound. $3.50 clothbound. 


The Vita Sancti Malchi, a poem in six books, was composed by 
the Benedictine monk, Reginald of Canterbury, around the year 
1100. The poem is based on St. Jerome’s prose work on the same 
subject, but the author has added many details of his own, includ- 
ing a series of prayers in the last book, and a digression on the sea 
gods and the palace of Oceanus in the fourth book, which in one 
manuscript appears separately in connection with Albericus of 
Montecassino’s Flores Rhetorici. The poem, which among other 
examples of medieval Latin poetry is outstanding at least on account 
of its size, is published for the first time in its entire length. The 
editor presents an accurate critical text based on six manuscripts. 
A shorter and probably earlier version found in one of the manu- 
scripts is printed as an appendix. The scholarly introduction con- 
tains all necessary information concerning the life and works of the 
author, and the manuscripts of the poem. The notes contain ex- 
planations of difficult verses, references to classical and medieval 
sources utilized by the author, and the glosses found in the manu- 
scripts. The treatment of the text is careful and competent, per- 
haps too conservative. The Apparatus criticus includes even 
orthographical variants. The work is a valuable contribution to 
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our knowledge of medieval Latin literature and will be welcomed by 
all scholars who are aware of the fact that historical studies can not 
be limited to those works that have an obvious appeal to the modern 
reader, but must attempt to include the whole range of the intel- 
lectual endeavors of a certain period. 


P. O. K. 


A New Philosophy and the Philosophical Sciences. Volume I: Intro- 
duction to Philosophy, Psychology, Logic, Theology, Philosophy 
(translated from the Greek by Denver Cummings). Volume II: 
Ethics (translated from the Greek by Albert George Alexander). 
AposTtoLos Maxrakis. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1940. xlviii + 842 pp.; xxviii + 716 pp. $10.00. 


Makrakis, called by his editors the ‘‘modern Socrates,” was a 
Greek philosopher who lived from 1831 to 1905. Of his many 
works, which are mostly commentaries on the Bible, these two 
volumes are the first to be published in English, although several 
of his other works are announced as already translated. As will be 
clear in the following brief survey of the contents, this “new 
philosophy” is dominated by traditional philosophical and theo- 
logical premises. Biblical exegesis occupies a large part of the two 
volumes. 

Volume I. Book I: a statement of the nature and object of 
philosophy. The object of philosophy is truth, and truth is the 
“|. . faithful and accurate image and representation of the being, 
through which image and representation the first Being is known” (p. 
15). ‘*Philosophy is the love and science of the God-equal Word, or 
Logos, leading to deification”’ (p. 21). 

Book II. Psychology. Three faculties of the soul are indicated: 
the “affective,” the “cognitive,” and the ‘‘volitive.” The following 
passage indicates how these concepts are employed: ‘‘The cognitive 
faculty, for instance, observes that there is water in a well; the 
affective faculty has experienced the benefit of it by assuaging the 
pangs of thirst by means of it; the volitive faculty wills to have 
water at home, moves the body. towards the well, fills a vessel with 
water, and brings it home” (p. 161). 

Book III. Logic. Logic undertakes ‘“‘. . . to solve all questions 
that may arise in respect to the validity of right reason, the legiti- 
macy of knowledge acquired thereby, and the criterion of truth” 
(p. 189). It is in this book that Makrakis states what he calls the 
“primary law of cognition” (right reason) as follows: ‘‘ Relative 
effects : Relative causes :: Relative causes: the Absolute Cause” 
(p. 193). ‘‘ Judging in accordance with right reason the soul posits 
the existence of the eternal Being with the same certitude with 
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which it acknowledges its own existence and that of the world at 
large” (p. 201). ; 

This book includes a survey of the traditional Aristotelian logic, 
comments on scientific method, and a section on ‘‘dialectics.”’ 

Book IV. Theology. Taking as a point of departure the 
‘primary law of cognition,” this book discusses the attributes of 
God, following the general outline of the traditional treatment. 

Book V. Philosophy. It is argued here that psychology, logic, 
ethics, and theology all point to the adequacy of the definition of 
philosophy as the ‘. . . love and knowledge of the God-equal Logos 
leading to deification” (p. 601). The direct method open to philos- 
ophy for attaining this “love and knowledge” is the study and 
understanding of the ‘‘words that Christ spoke,” the words of the 
prophets and apostles, and ‘‘. . . the Ecumenical Synods and the 
genuine hierarchies and teachers of the Christian Church” (p. 628). 
Then follows an elaborate treatment of the nature of the “‘ Logos,” 
or Christ. 

Volume II: Ethics. Part I of this volume deals with “theoretical 
ethics.” ‘‘. . . Logic, through right reason, cognizes the eternal 
Being and the absolute Truth; while ethics through the same right 
reason cognizes absolute and self-sufficient Good” (p. 11). The 
result of this latter activity is to discover certain ‘‘ethical truths.” 
These are summarized as follows: ‘‘The idea of absolute Good was 
defined as the perfect, well-fitted, and full combination of all blessings, not 
susceptible either to augmentation or abstraction. The ideal of ethical 
good was defined as the will of the free volition of God derived from 
absolute Good, and the work performed according to this will. Finally, 
the idea of perfect ethical good was defined as the one and only most 
perfect will of God, toward which aim all God’s volitions as well as the 
most perfect work in behaif of which all other works were performed” 
(pp. 22-23). The criterion of moral acts is the “perfect will of 
God,” which is manifest in God’s most perfect creation, Christ. 

There then follows an extensive interpretation of the Bible 
showing the “will of God” with respect to the “divinely founded 
society.” 

Part II: Practical Ethics. Practical ethics ‘‘. . . aims at the 
acquisition of every ethical virtue by which man attains happiness 
and blessedness and at the avoidance of every moral vice through 
which man sinks into vice and wrtechedness”’ (p. 615). Virtue is 
shown to be identical with ‘“‘Christ’s virtue.” 

The latter part of this discussion is given over to the examination 
of the various virtues, which are classified as follows: ‘‘Thus all the 
virtues of man are twelve in number, of which three are related to 
the essence and nature of the inner man; humility, meekness and 
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holiness; three to Christ and God: faith, love and hope; three to 
fellow men: justice, kindness and honesty; and three to Satan and 
his seed during the struggle upon earth: implacable hatred for 
wickedness, manliness and prudence” (pp. 633-634). 


J. G. 


The Value Doctrine of Karl Marz. A.sert G. A. Bauz. New York: 
Kings Crown Press. 1943. viii +49 pp. $1.00. 


This small monograph attempts to fulfill a rather large order of 
purposes; it succeeds in being a warm-hearted, interesting, and 
suggestive essay. The two-fold purpose of the book is as follows: 
“Directly, it attempts a philosophical and critical investigation of 
Marx’s analysis of value. Indirectly, and as it were unintentionally, 
it takes advantage of the analysis in order to suggest an ontological 
basis for a general theory of value” (p. v). This little task involves 
no less than the two-phased project of, first, translating Marx’s 
metaphysical assumptions into Aristotelian concepts, and, secondly, 
of applying the Aristotelian premises, which the author finds or 
considers implicit in Marx, to Marxian economics and especially 
to Marx’s theory of use and exchange value. 

The position to which Professor Balz would commit Marx is 
that every existent is, at whatever level of complexity an object is 
considered, an inseparable unity, a fusion of matter and form, and a 
product of contributing activities which eventuate in the particular 
existent. Whether the level of complexity be the matter-form 
relationship of a tree, a bed, or a commodity (an existent which 
incorporates human labor and is of use), it is a unique form. 
Having committed Marx to this ontology, Professor Balz contends 
that when this doctrine is applied to the “‘mystery”’ of why com- 
modities exchange and to the nature of exchange value, the con- 
clusion must be that what is measured in the exchange of one com- 
modity for another is the usefulness of the commodities themselves. 
Labor is not, as Marx argued, the measure of the exchange value of 
a commodity, and exchange value is not a measure of labor power, 
concrete or abstract. Given the Aristotelian position, labor power 
must be regarded as only one of the specific potentialities interacting 
with the specific potentialities of other activities and processes in 
nature to produce a new form in existence. Moreover, the labor 
incorporated in the object is not the essential contribution of the 
human being. More properly, Marx should have regarded, if he 
remained a consistent Aristotelian, the useful object as an embodi- 
ment of mind or of intelligence-activity rather than as merely the 
incorporation of labor. In either case, what makes a thing ex- 
changeable is not the ingredients that went to make it—the materials 
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both natural and human—but the resultant potential utility of the 
object. 

It should be clear that the validity of this analysis of Marx’s 
doctrine does not depend upon the historical accuracy of the relation 
of Aristotelian doctrine and Marx. Though Marx was familiar 
enough with Aristotle and though he uses much of the language of 
Aristotle in the first part of Das Kapital, the biographical explana- 
tion for his language is to be found in his indebtedness to Hegel 
rather than to Aristotle. The language of potentiality and actuality 
is as characteristic of Hegel as it is of Aristotle. So, too, are the 
conceptions of matter, form, and the uniqueness of the individual. 
Moreover, when we consider the impact of the argument of Professor 
Balz upon Marx’s position, the plain fact is, as the author recognizes 
in a footnote, that Marx’s labor theory of exchange value is not 
disproved by the analysis. It offers at best a suggestion for another 
theory of exchange value. Since Marx takes his value theory as 
something of a first principle, the fact that another theory might 
have been taken should not trouble a Marxist. 

The suggestion of an ontological basis for a theory of value fol- 
lows, though indirectly, from this discussion. What we know of 
Nature must come from a study of her creatures, and we must 
recognize that ‘‘the presence of mind must be reckoned with in con- 
struing the nature of Nature.” In reckoning with mind, the incon- 
testable fact about mind is that it persists in treating things as good 
or bad, and in judging ends as higher and lower. This ‘‘incor- 
rigibility’’ of mind must be taken as an incorrigible property of 
Nature herself, for she includes mind, and gives basis for the belief 
that the judging of ends in terms of the good is not the peculiarity 
of man but of Nature, and is of ontological significance. 

Professor Balz belongs to that tradition in philosophy which 
counted as one of its best modern representatives Professor Wood- 
bridge, that tradition which valued insight above system and insisted 
in asking simple questions which are intriguing even though the 
purport of the question is not always clear, and the answer some- 
times less clear—and sometimes so clear as to affect one’s philo- 
sophical thinking for all time. EG 


Essays on Faith and Morals. Writu1aM James. Selected by Ralph 
Barton Perry. New York and London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1943. ix + 341 pp. $2.50. 

Pragmatism. A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. To- 
gether with Four Related Essays Selected from The Meaning of 
Truth. Wiu1am James. New York and London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. | 1943. xv +426 pp. $2.50. 
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Essays in Radical Empiricism. A Pluralistic Universe. WILLIAM 
James. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1943. xi 
+ 361 pp. $2.50. 


The usefulness of these three volumes will be apparent at once 
to students of James. They make available the substance of six 
volumes of the first editions. Essays on Faith and Morals includes 
the most familiar essays from The Will to Believe and Other Essays 
in Popular Philosophy; it excludes ‘‘Great Men and Their Environ- 
ment,” “‘The Importance of Individuals,” “‘On Some Hegelisms,”’ 
and ‘‘What Psychical Research Has Accomplished”—four essays 
which are important for the understanding of William James, but 
otherwise of passing interest. The new volume includes in addition 
the following scattered essays, which have always been among 
James’s most popular writings, “‘The Energies of Men,” “The 
Gospel of Relaxation,’’ ‘‘On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings,”’ 
“‘What Makes Life Significant?” and ‘“‘The Moral Equivalent of 
War.” The new title, though apt, may cause bibliographical con- 
fusion in the future, and there would have been justification for 
preferring James’s own title, Essays in Popular Philosophy. 

The new Pragmatism contains, in addition to the old Prag- 
matism, the first half of The Meaning of Truth; the new Essays in 
Radical Empiricism and A Pluralistic Universe contains all but the 
last forty-five pages of the old Essays in Radical Empiricism and the 
entire old A Pluralistic Universe. The essays omitted are for the 
most part the controversies and replies which arose from the pub- 
lication of those essays which are now republished. To eliminate 
these controversial writings is probably justified, since something 
obviously had to be eliminated in order to make these three volumes 
possible; nevertheless the loss is serious since many basic problems 
that will arise in the reader’s mind are treated more clearly in the 
polemics than anywhere else in James’s writings. In other words, 
these volumes are apt to give the impression to younger generations 
that James was even more given to dismissing technical difficulties 
than he actually was. 

H. W. S. 
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